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Payne Cliffs by Marjorie O’Harra 


Late in the day, the after- 
noon sun hits Payne Cliffs, 
the venerable sandstone 
cliffs carved by time and the 
weather from the foothills of 
the mountains cast of Phoe- 
nix. 


To tell the geologic story 
of Payne Cliffs, let’s 
fast forward from an 
estimated 400 million 
years ago, when what 
is now Southern Ore- 
gon was part of the 
ocean studded with 
rocky islands...to 
around 40 million 
years ago, when the 
sea had dried up and 
the Ancestral Rogue 
River was flowing 
across Southern Ore- 
gon depositing new layers of 
sand and stone...to a period 
spanning from 35 to 37 mil- 
lion years ago, when volca- 
noes and lava flows buried 
the land and formed a thick 
cap over underlying layers. 


Finally, as parts of 
Southern Oregon eroded 
away, Upper and Lower Ta- 
ble Rock emerged, as did 
Payne Cliffs. It was by 
popular reference that the 
cliffs eventually came to be 
known by the name of the 
family that settled at their 
base in the late 1860s. 


The Payne story: The 


day after Champion T. 
Payne, 20, and Elizabeth 
McCallum, 17, were married 
in Missouri, April 14, 1852, 
they joined a wagon train 
headed west. Settling in the 
Willamette Valley, it would 


be 17 years before they 
would uproot their fam- 
ily...eight of their 11 chil- 
dren were born in Linn 
County...and relocate to 
Southern Oregon. When 
they did, they established 
their home at the base of the 
rocky cliffs that now bear 
their name, 


Starting with 350 acres of 
land, eventually the Paynes 
added more than 900 acres 
to their holdings. Wheat 
was the major commercial 
crop in the valley at that 
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time. The Paynes had one of 
the first dairies in the 
county. Mrs. Payne raised 
chickens and had a flourish- 
ing garden. It is said that 
she pioneered irrigation lo- 
cally by marketing a canvas 
hose from which spring wa- 
ter could seep into the 
soil. In 1890, Payne 

] Road was established 
to connect the family 


The Paynes retired 
from farm life in 1900 
+1 and moved to Ash- 
~| land where Champion 
i] dicd in 1919, age 87. 
=| Elizabeth, known to 
Sa] many as “Grandma 
~ Payne,” died 10 years 
later, age 95. They were 
buried in the Phoenix Pio- 
neer Cemetery. The majestic 
rock formation known as 
Payne Cliffs remains to per- 
petuate their name. 


Research by Dorothy 
Cotton. 


Source: “The Geologic Story of 
the Bear Creek Valley;” by 
Vern Crawford,; Southern Ore- 
gon Land Conservancy: “Upper 
and Lower Table Rocks;” 
Wikipedia: “County Byways” 
by Sue Waldron; Table Rock 
Sentinel, Summer, 1992; 
“History of Southern Oregon,” 
Wallings, 1884. 
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Phoenix Historical Society and Museum 


When a handful of long- 
time residents realized the 
history would be forgotten 
unless they did something 
about it, they got together 
in the late 1990s and decided 
to do what they could to 
preserve the story of their 
home town. 


Early 1950s, Cecil and Vince 
Claflin hanging a flag given 
to them after their brother 


was killed in World War II. 


The Phoenix Historical 
Society was formed in Au- 
gust, 1998. Today there are 
60 members on the roster. 
The society maintains a mu- 
seum ina building that was 
built in the 1920s as a bache- 
lor’s cottage on Second 
Street. It was remodeled to 
serve as city hall and the 
library, and eventually sat 
empty for 20 years. Kath- 
ryn Stancliffe, long-time 
Phoenix resident, teacher, ex 
-mayor, and a founding 
member of the historical 
society, persuaded the city 
to save the small white 
building that was no longer 
needed or wanted. The 
Phoenix Historical Society 
Museum was opened in 1999. 
Three years later the build- 
ing, along with the stories it 
holds, was moved to 607 
North Church. 


Sitting near the gate to 
the Phoenix Pioneer Ceme- 
tery, the museum serves as 
the official repository for the 
cemetery records that date 


Recollections from Bob Hearn 


There is an article in The 
Medford Mail Tribune, June 
20. 1954 (just before the 
Phoenix Centennial) con- 
cerning Mrs. Lily Black- 
wood who was 90 years old 
at the time—the oldest resi- 
dent in Phoenix. She lived 
in the house just north of 
Lillian Coleman and Faye 
Carver's place which in turn 
was just north of the former 
Colver place. The article 
said her place was just south 
of “the present site of 
Johnny’s Garage.” 


According to the article, 
she grew flowers and took 
them to the Presbyterian 
Church. I knew about that 
and I think in return they 
gave her something to eat. 
She always seemed friendly 
and smiled at me with a 
toothless grin. 

As a small boy I passed 
this lady on almost a daily 
basis—and her house had no 
paint on it and it was sag- 
ging and looked like it might 
fall down at any time. 

Once time on a trip to 
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back to 1874. The 
cemetery is owned 
and managed by the 
Phoenix Pioneer 
Cemetery Association. 
The “Cemetery 
Book.” the work of 
Myrna Bradley and 
Georgia Blankenship, 
who located, identi- 
fied, and mapped all the 
graves, is available at the 
museum and at the Jackson 


County Genealogy Library. 


The Phoenix Historical 
Society meets on the second 
Tuesday of every month. 
Dick Croly is president, Stan 
Ferns is vice president, and 
Dorothy Cotton is seeretary- 
treasurer. Margaret Bolz 
Croly sees that the newslet- 
ter, The Gasburg Gazette, goes 
to press four times a year. 
The annual September pot- 
luck and Christmas party are 
well attended social events. 


Realizing strength is 
found in working together, 
local historical societies have 


Phoenix my Aunt Barbara 
and my cousin Susan, who is 
about 15 years younger than 
me, were taken inside that 
old house just after Mrs. 
Blackwood died. Appar- 
ently there was nothing in 
it—no furniture or any- 
thing. It was torn down a 
short time later. 

So both she and the 
house died at about the 
same time. 

Editor’s note: Lily Black- 
wood was born Sept. or Oct. 


18, 1863 and died Aug. 1956. 


joined to form the Jackson 
County Heritage Association. 


Members represent Applegate 


Valley, Big Butte, Buncom, 
Eagle Point, Gold Hill, Lake 
Creek, McKee Bridge, Phoe- 


nix, Rogue River, Talent, Up- 


per Rogue, National Railway 


Historical Society, the South- 
ern Oregon Historical Society, 


and the Rogue Valley Genea- 
logical Society. Their shared 
hope is for a county-wide 
Heritage District, and a sus- 
tainable future. 


By Marjorie O’Harra with 
research by Dorothy Cotton. 


Phoenix Historical Society 


Board Members 


Dick Croly: President 
Stan Ferns: Vice Pres. 
Dorothy Cotton: Secretary 
Dorothy Cotton: Treasurer 
Dorothy Claflin 
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Camp Baker Road—lt’s a Road with a Story to Tell 


It had taken almost two 
months for news of the fall 
of Fort Sumter and the be- 
ginning of the Civil War to 
reach Southern Oregon. 
When it did, a call was is- 
sued to form a company of 
the Ist Oregon Volunteer 
Cavalry in Jackson County. 
The was far away, but with 
backers of the secessionist 
South and backers of the 
abolitionist Union all setting 
in the valley, feelings were 
running high on both sides. 
Well trained soldiers would 
be needed in case violence 
erupted here. 


Camp Baker was estab- 
lished as a Union recruiting 
and training center. It was 
located where Coleman 


Creek ran through the woods 
southwest of the small set- 
tlement of Gasburg (later 
named Phoenix). Log bar- 
racks were built, along with 
a mess house, officers’ quar- 
ters, stables for horses and 
store houses. Ground was 
cleared for drill purposes. 
Men signed on for a three- 
year tour of duty. They is- 
sued arms and clothing, pay 
was 431] a month, and at the 
end of service cach man was 
to receive a $100 bonus and 
160 acres of land. The camp 
started with 80 men, others 
came later. 


Camp Baker brought 
prosperity to the area. 
“Gasburg simply rushed into 
the activity of a small city, 


Comments Made in the Year 1955! 


* Tl tell you one thing, if 
things keep going the way 
they are, it’s going to be im- 
possible to buy a weck’s gro- 
ceries for $10.00. 

* Have you seen the new cars 
coming out next year? It 
won’t be long before $1,000 
will only buy a uscd one. 

* If cigarettes keep going up 
in price, I’m going to quit; 20 
cents a pack is ridiculous. 


* Did you hear the post office 


is thinking about charging 7 
cents just to mail a letter? 
* If they raise the minimum 


wage to $1.00, nobody will be 


able to hire outside help at 
the store. 

* When I first started driv- 
ing, who would have thought 
gas would someday cost 25 
cents a gallon. Guess we'd be 
better off leaving the car in 


the garage. 

* I’m afraid to send my kids 
to the movics any more. 
Ever since they let Clark 
Gable get by with saying 
DAMN in Gone With the 
Wind, it seems every new 
movie has either HELL or 
DAMN in it. 

* T read the other day where 
some scientist thinks it’s 
possible to put a man on the 
moon by the end of the cen- 
tury. They even have some 
fellows they call astronauts 
preparing for it down in 
Texas. 

* Did you see where some 
baseball player just signed a 
contract for $50,000 a year 
just to play ball? It would- 
n’t surprise me if someday 
they’ll be making more than 
the President. 


as all the material and sub- 


stances required to maintain a 


full company of cavalry with 
their horses and everything 
pertaining thereto was of ne- 
cessity purchased there...The 
shocing of all the horses and 
teams kept the blacksmith 
shops busy.” (Orsen Stearns) 


No battle of the Civil War 
was fought in Southern Ore- 
gon, but because occasional 


episodes of threatened violence 


were not uncommon, troops 
remained vigilant until the 
Civil War was over. Camp 
Baker was abandoned in the 
summer of 1865. 


Camp Baker was named for 
Colonel E.D. Baker, longtime, 
close friend of President Abra- 


* I never thought Id see the 
day all our kitchen appli- 
ances would be electric. 
They’re even making elec- 
tric typewriters now. 

* It’s too bad things are so 
tough nowadays. I see 
where a few married women 
are having to work to make 
ends mect. 

* It won’t be long before 
young couples are going to 
have to hire someone to 
watch their kids so they can 
both work. 

* I'm afraid the Volkswagen 
car is going to open the door 
to a whole lot of foreign 
business. 

* Thank goodness I won’t 
live to see the day when the 
government takes half our 
income in taxes. I some- 
times wonder if we are elect- 


ham Lincoln and a U.S. 
Senator from Oregon. The 
only sitting senator to die in 
the Civil War, he was killed 
in the battle of Ball’s Bluff. 
October 21, 1861. 


By Marjorie O’Harra with 
research by Dorothy Cotton. 


ing the best people to govern- 
ment. 

* The fast food restaurant is 
convenient for a quick meal, 
but seriously doubt they will 
ever catch on. 

* There is no sense going on 
short trips anymore for a 
weekend. It costs nearly 
$2.00 a night to stay in a ho- 
tel. 

* No one can afford to be sick 
anymore. At $15.00 a day in 
the hospital, it’s too rich for 
my blood. 

* If they think I'll pay 30 
cents for a haircut, forget it. 


Be sure and share this with 


your kids and grandkids. 


—————————————————_————__ nnn 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
607 N. Church Street 

P. O. Box 1466 

Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (54.1)512-0614 


Open Monday thru Friday 
] pan. to 4 p.m. 


, {\. You can be a member of Phoenix 

\ \\ Historical Society for just $10.00 a 

, \ \? year per person. Join now and \ 
“Ml]_help preserve the history of Phoe- 

7934) p preserve the history of Phoe 

iS nix and the surrounding area. ~ | 
i} Regular PHS meetings are heldon | | 

ee the second Tuesday of each month Vm | 

it Ve 7:00 p.m. at the Phoenix / ™ )\ 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix 


would be much appreciated by anyone receiving this 


newsletter. Please send to above address or editor. 


The Course of True Love Museum Musings 


This little story has just 
got to bea classic. It has 
not been paraphrased. It is 
word for word as it appeared 
in the Tribune on July 6, 
1911. 


HE WANTS HIS WIFE 
BACK AGAIN 


Jacob Pryor of Fresno writes 
the Medford Chief of Police 
as follows: 

FRESNO, Cal, June 26 
Chief of Police in Medford 
organ 

I drop a few lines will you 
please find out if woman is 
there from Bisbee, Ari- 
zond-—-her name is Carrie 
Pryor and she diserted me in 
fresno California and she 
went to Arizond and if she is 
wit a man you put the both 
of them in jale and Ict me 


know when you get them 
she smal] woman she way 
between one hundred an 
ten she has very small hed 
and very small foot she 
kin tis herself when she 
walk she is five foot very 
small woman Please let 
me no if she has been 
there arnot. 


Isn’t that enchanting? 
Raymond Lewis 


Taken from Table Rock 
Sentinel, February 1984. 


The annual Christmas 
Pizza Party held December 9, 
2014 was well attended and a 
variety of pizzas, goodies and 
conversations were shared. 
The money collected instead of 
a gift exchange will go toward 
the operational expenses for 
the Phoenix Historical Soci- 
ety/Museum which is a 501 (C) 
-(3) tax exempt organization. 


The Phoenix Historical 
Society has had two additional 
members pass on—Gayleen 
Hanscom and Lillie Myers. 
They will be missed. 


There have been several 
programs presented during the 
past year at our regular 
monthly meetings and more 
are contemplated during the 
current year. 


The Phoenix Historical 
Society/Museum has been pre- 
sented with a very unique gift. 
The pump organ was donated 
by member John Stewart in 
memory of the Steward and 
Robley families. The organ 
was played by John’s mother, 
Elizabeth Ferns Robley Stew- 
ard when it was housed in the 
Presbyterian “Church in the 
Pines” that stood on the site 
of the present Phoenix Mu- 
seum. The organ was moved 
to the present Presbyterian 
Church when the old church 
was torn down. John pur- 
chased the surplus organ for 
his mother in the 70s. It was 
placed in storage for several 
years and has now come full 
circle back to its original site. 
Nannette Wrede and Margaret 
Croly recall playing the organ 
while attending church and 
Sunday school. 
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Sanctuary Closes 

Vickki and Brian 
McMillan, retired animal 
trainer, had to close down 
their lion sanctuary based 
on the former Huston Road 
Madden property on the 
outskirts of Phoenix. 

A Jackson County hear- 
ings officer ruled that Ore- 
gon law doesn’t allow them 


to use lions for commercial 
purposes on exclusive farm 
use-zoned land. 

Sadly, the lions were 
trucked back to their former 
Southern California home. 


dram entre BY 


It was just 100 years ago 
that a young woman who 
grew up in Phoenix did the 
impossible. In 1915, Marian 
Towne became the first 
woman to serve in the Ore- 
gon House of Representa- 
tives, and the second woman 
to be elected to a state legis- 
lative office in the United 
States. People who do im- 
possible things should not be 
forgotten. Marian is just one 
of the reasons the Phoenix 
Historical Society continues 
its work. 


In the early 1900's, 
Marian’s parents owned and 
operated the successful 
Phoenix Mercantile Com- 
pany on the corner of Second 
and Main streets. After 
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graduation from high school, 
Marian worked for a number 
of years as assistant to Jack- 
son County Clerk W.G. Cole- 
man, at the courthouse in 
Jacksonville. By 1908, she 
was also studying law at 
night, and in 191], she left 
to enrol! for a term at the 
University of Michigan Law 
School. When she returned 
to work for the county, one 
of her jobs was to read and 
file legislative bills. Seeing 
problems with the process, 
and being interested in both 
government and law, Marian 
decided to run for public 
office. 


Just two years after Ore- 
gon women had achieved the 
right to vote, Marian, a De- 
mocrat, filed her candidacy 
for Representative from 
Jackson County. This was 
the first time in history that 
Oregon women were eligible 
to run for that office. With 
endorsements from Medford 
Mayor W.H. Canon, and 
Medford Mail Tribune pub- 
lisher George Putnam, she 
began house-to-house visita- 
tions, and spoke to various 
community groups on the 
subject of the legal status of 
women in Oregon. Her main 
interests were juvenile court 
reform, social betterment, 


Margaret (Bolz) Croly, Editor 
tlemac3441@gmail.com 
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and efficiency in govern- 
ment. 


Marian was elected and 
went to Salem for the 1915 
legislative session. She met 
opposition from many male 
legislators, but also found 
success as she served on 
three House committees: 
Education, Health and Pub- 
lic Morals, and Salaries. She 
sought, but did not achieve, 
reelection in 1916. 
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Lost Towns In Jackson County, Oregon 


Climax 


“During the 1860's and 

70° many pioncer families 
avoided or moved out of the 
towns around Ashland and 
Jacksonville to the mountains 
and forests in the Antelope 
Creck Valley. At 3,000 feet, the 
air is cool and crisp, an advan- 
tage in the summer, but the 
area became isolated during 
parts of the winter. Game and 
wood was plentiful, and the 
area was dotted with large 
springs. Although mountain- 
ous, crops thrived and there was 
plenty of open range to allow 
stock to forage for their own 
food. 


“One of the first priorities, as in 
most Oregon settlements, was 
for a school. School District 
#13 Climax, was formed in 
1875, but in the 1893 school 
census the building was consid- 
ered one of the poorest in Jack- 
son County - ‘old, dilapidated, 
not worth repairing.” Sometime 
prior to 1898 a new school was 
constructed with hand made 
desks and benches. In 1922 the 
building was moved to a more 
central location to land donated 
by Nels Hanson. It continued 
in service until Camp White was 
built nearby, then it was con- 
solidated into the Eagle Point 
District in 1947. 


“Jacob Worlow had one of the 
first homesteads in the area, his 
house was built in 1870, and by 
1880 there were about twenty 
homesteads thriving in a far 
flung community. Even though 
it was only eleven miles to Ash- 
land, it took a wagon two days 
to get supplies or travel to town 
for services. John Wyland cir- 
culated a petition proposing a 
post office he established with 
the name Climax, it was signed 
by every adult then living in 
the area. The Climax Post Of- 
fice was officially opened 


Nu 


Climax School St 


November 10, 1891 in the Wor- 
low home with Mrs. Mary E. 
Worlow as Postmistress. The 
Post Office moved as the post- 
master appointments changed. 
In 1899 it was run by Luther F. 
Taylor, in 1907 by William H. 
Holman, in 1914 by Mrs. Fannie 
M. Thompson. then by John W. 
Thompson, in 1919 by Mabel H. 
Wertz, and finally in 1920 by 
Bertha B. Charley, Mail ar- 
rived at the post office three 
times a week until so few people 
lived in the area it was closed 
August 11, 1933. From the 
original 20 settlers the popula- 
tion grew with the 1900 census 
showing 38 families or individu- 
als. It is not clear why people 
left Climax, but perhaps it was 
the lure of good jobs and an 
easier life in the towns. By 1910 
the census shows only 22 fami- 
lies. Among them Henry Baily, 
dairy farmer; Andrew Grissom, 
farmer; Andrew Grissom, Jr., 
stock dealer; Lewis Grissom, 
sheep breeder; William Grissom, 
stock dealer; Nels P. Hanson, 
stock dealer; James Kershaw, 
goat raiser; Emil Pett, goat 
raiser; Matthew Thompson, 
sheep breeder; and Edwin 
White, goat raiser. 


“Because the area was remote 
and roads were often impass- 
able, most burials, especially 


| 


i 


< 


during the winter, were on the 
family’s homestead. The Cli- 
max Cemetery reportedly had 
10 burials, but only 6 are 
known, the first being Peter 
Kepler on April 6, 1898. Peter 
was born February 16, 1807. 
The next three burials were part 
of a tragic loss of two families. 
According to the Ashland Tid- 
ings of September 22, 1898 
James Wyland, 27 year old son 
of Aason Wyland, returned 

from working in eastern Oregon 
and California to visit a young 
lady he had been courting. 
What happened at this meeting 
is not known, but James re- 
turned home, retrieved his nile, 
and said he was going deer 
hunting. When he didn’t re- 
tum, the family looked in his 
room and found a note with his 
savings on top. The note re- 
portedly read “You will find my 
saddle at the baggage room at 
Medford. This is all. Good bye. 
Jim.’ A search was started and 
the remains were found near a 
pile of burnt papers and a gold 
ring, believed to have come 
from the object of his affections. 
The coroner’s inquest found 
suicide by gunshot. The ceme- 
tery records his birth as Janu- 
ary 31, 1872 and death Septem- 
ber 19, 1898. Three weeks later 
the body of the girl, Dosia Wor- 
low, 18 years old, was found 
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hanging from a rafter in the bam 
at her home. The Tidings re- 
ported she was last seen about 4 
pm Sunday afternoon. A note, 
left at the post office, which was 
in her home, read "Oct. 9 - you 
will find my letters in my trunk. 
You will find Jimmy’s picture in 
the trunk. Put them all with me, 
bury me in white, lay me by the 
side of Jimmy - that is all I ask. 
Good bye, my love to all. Dosia’ 
The paper also reported that she 
had tried to kill herself on the day 
she heard of James Wyland’s 
death, but had failed. Less than 
two months later, on December 4, 
1898, John Wyland, older brother 
of James, died. It was reported 
only that he had been hopelessly 
ill for the past two years, but the 
legend persists that John was in 
love with Dorrie, and when he 
retumed from the east to find his 
brother about to marry her, there 
was a great quarrel. James died 
of a gunshot, Dorrie hung herself 
after hearing of his death, then 
John committed suicide. John 
was born October 10, 1861. The 
last two burials were Abraham 
Miller, 65 years old in 1900, & 
Abe, Jr., 35 years old in 1901.” 


Taken from Spring 2006 The 
Rogue Digger. 
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Antique pump organ, gift of the 
Robley and Steward families 


A recent gift now on dis- 
play in the Phoenix Histori- 
cal Society Museum is the 
Lyon & Healy reed organ 
that for many years pro- 
vided music for services held 
in the “Church in the Pines,” 


the small, white Presbyte- 
rian church that stood on 
the site the museum occupies 


today. 


When the new First 
United Presbyterian Church 
of Phoenix was built on the 
comer of Second and Church 
Streets in 1928, the organ 
was moved there. Eventu- 
ally replaced with a pipe 
organ, it was declared sur- 
plus in the 1970s, but it was- 
n’t forgotten. It was pur- 
chased as a gift to Eliza 
Ferns Robley Stewart, who 
played it (circa 1910) for 
Sunday School classes. Still 
in excellent condition, it has 
been donated to the Phoenix 
Historical Society by the 
Robley and Stewart families. 
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© Antique Lyon & Healy Organ, A Gift to the Museum by Marjorie O'Harra & Dorothy Cotton 


doned after the new, larger 
Presbyterian church was 
built in 1928. Sitting empty 
and the target of vandalism, 
it was torn down for lumber 
during the Depression. 


Lyon & Healy manufac- 
tured reed organs in Chicago 
between 1887 and 1907. More 
portable than pipe organs, 
these smaller pump organs, 
guaranteed to be “perfect in 
action and musical quality,” 
were popular 
with small 
churches and in 
private homes. 
Enclosed in beau- 
tifully finished 
wooden cabinets, 
they also became } 
admired pieces of hh 
furniture. 


The “Church 
in the Pines,” 
dedicated June 4, 
1871, was aban- 


“Church in the Pines,” the first Presbyterian 
Church building in Southern Oregon 


Clard Smith by Marjorie O’Harra and Dorothy Cotton 


This one-of-a-kind method 
of transportation, strange but 
efficient, and powered by a 
small garden tractor, is how 
Clard Smith... that’s right, 
Clard with a “d”... trans- 
ported mail from the railroad 
station to the Phoenix post 
office for many years. 


During the early 1900’s 
the train made four stops a 
day at Phoenix, which meant 
Clard made the round trip 
four times daily. At first, he 
rode a bicycle and carried a 
mail sack, then he added a 
small cart which he pushed in 
front of the bicycle. Later, it 
was this one-of-a-kind con- 
veyance that is said to have 
earned Clard a place in the 
Guinness Book of World Re- 


cords. 


Clard operated a small 
poultry farm and served as 
Phoenix Watermaster. His 
wife, Anna, was the daugh- 
ter of Phoenix Postmaster 


William Towne, and owner 
and operator of the Phoenix 
Mercantile Company, lo- 


Annual Cleanup 


The annual cleanup party 
for the museum turned out to 
beasocial. Just when it was 
time to get the cleaning event 
underway, the rains came 
tumbling down. 

This was the first time in 
the history of annual cleanup 
day in May that it was forced 
to be cancelled. So instead of 


just returning home, it was 
decided to have a social. 


cated on the comer of Sec- 
ond and Main Streets. 


The cart is on display in 
the yard of the Phoenix His- 
torical Society Museum at 
607 North Church Street. 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
607 N. Church Street 

P. 0. Box 1466 

Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (541) 512-0614 


Open Monday thru Friday 
1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


You can be a memher of Phoenix His- 
torical Society for just $10.00 a year 
per person. Join now and help pre- 
serve the history of Phoenix and the 
surrounding area. 

Regular PHS meetings are held on the 
second Tuesday of each month at 7:00 
p-m. at the Phoenix Museum. 
Museum 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix 


would be much appreciated by anyone receiving this 


newsletter. Please send to above address or editor. 


Museum Musings 


The eighth annual Vintage jump houses and other activi- 
Faire was held in Eagle Point ties. 
at the Butte Creek Mill May 9, Free trolley rides to the 
2015. event and downtown Hagle 

Dorothy Cotton, Lorraine Point were available. 

Sexton and Dick and Margaret 
Croly from PHS along with 
other Jackson County Heri- 
tage Association members par- 
ticipated with a booth at the 
event. 

Seeing old steam engines, 
western shoot-outs, antique 
cars, wood-carving, black- 
smithing and quilting demon- 
strations and tours of the mill 
were like stepping back in 
time. 

There was a dutch oven 
cooking contest with free sam- 
ple, along with food and wine 
vendors. Live music was pre- 
sented on three stages. There 
were pony rides, a dunk tank, 


Another Historical Phoenix Pe 
Home Faces Demolition 


The 110-year-old Furry 
house is one of several 
houses built by descendants 
of Frederick Furry, who 
traveled the Oregon Trail as 
an infant and settled in 


house said to be unusable 


Phoenix in 1860. by the city after being 
Property owner Wes Nor- offered as a gift by the 

ton offered to give the struc- owner. 

ture to ane city for 7 ss a Taken from story by Buffy 

community center and then — Pollock for the Mail Tribune. 

he would be able to rede- Photos by Bob Pennell. 


velop his property, prevent- 
ing the house from being 
demolished. 

City officials have 
deemed that saving the 
house would be financially 
and logistically prohibi- 
tive. 

This is the second 
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Phoenix Schools 


Certainly it is a far cry 
from the first school in 
Phoenix to the present edu- 
cational facilities. Many 
hands and hearts have had a 
part in the great changes 
which have taken place. 

“The first school house 
was built by the settlers near 
what is now Talent. It was 
of rough logs with cloth cov- 
ered windows on two sides. 
Its floor was of slabs, 
benches of slabs with legs of 
round sticks inserted in au- 
ger holes, no backs. The 
desks were simply rough 
plank tables. There being no 
school districts yet estab- 
lished, it was started as a 
subscription school and the 
name of Eden given to the 
school. Miss May Hoffman 
(later Mrs. George Vining) 
was the first teacher.” 

“The school house in 
“Gasburg,” (Phoenix) the 
Lindley school house was 
built sometime in the late 
fifties. It stood about the 
same place now occupied by 
the Phoenix Church, (the 
pioneer church). It was a 
lumber building, box and 
batten construction, I think 
with fairly good homemade 
furniture. It was about 18 
by 32 feet in dimensions, 
and faced west. It was 
lighted by three or four win- 


Organized in 1998; Opened in 1999 
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dows on the north and south 
sides. The first school 
taught here, to the best of 
my recollection, was by 
Grange Jacobs and he 
taught several successive 
terms.” 

“After Jacobs quit teach- 
ing and went to practicing 
law, a professor John Rogers 
opened up school in the 
Colver Hall. He was a 
graduate and professor in 
Yale College, who left the 
East at the discovery of gold 
and had been drifting over 
the coast for a number of 
years, and, I presume, had 
about reached the bottom of 
his purse. His school was an 
immediate success, his 
method of teaching new and 
unique. He seemed to have 
a mastery of every science 
and had a method of his own 
to classify and teach them. 
He encouraged studying out 
loud in school and elsewhere, 
claiming that pupils as ab- 
sorbed in their studies as 
they should be would not be 
disturbed by the recital of 
others. He encouraged mass 
rehearsals and had the little 
scholars talking and quoting 
Latin phrases. He was quite 
religious, opening the school 
with prayer, when he in- 
sisted on bowed heads and 
closed eyes, his own being 


Margaret (Bolz) Croly, Editor 
rlemac3441@gmail.com 
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always open and watching 
vigilantly for any infraction 
of the rules. At times he was 
nervous and hard to please 
as though under a strain--at 
other times full of smiles. 
Soon after his school ended, 
the cause of his nervousness 
and instability was discov- 
ered in the garret just above 
the platform where his desk 
stood, to which a small trap 
door gave him easy access. 
There were found several 
empty whiskey bottles.” 
Quotations from Marjorie 
Neil Helms’ Early Days in 
Phoenix. Oregon and in 
which she quoted from 
Orsen Stearns’ 
“Reminiscences of Pioneer 
Days and Early Settlers of 
Phoenix and Vicinity.” 
Following the school in 
Colver Hall was a framed 
unpainted box building on 
the site of the present Phoe- 
nix Elementary School. 
“The outside walls were 
one by twelve boards with 
batten cracks. There were 
some holes in the walls as 
witness John Olwell put his 
top string through a hole, 
went outside and attached a 
small bell, came back and 
was very busy studying. 
The bell would tinkle but 
John was innocent. The 
seats and desks were soft 
Continued on page 2 
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Phoenix Schools, continued from page 1. 


pine and were well carved 
and decorated with knife 
marks.” (From a letter to 
Mrs. Helms from Albian 
Kahler.) 

“Some of the teachers in 
this early school were 
Maggie Sargent, Fits and 
Mona Cooper, Bryan Jolly 
Sharp. Sharp rode a horse 
nine miles to school from 
Jacksonville. Robert Gray, 
another teacher, loved to 
play town ball so if we were 
playing at noon, we tried to 
have him on the side at bat 
so as to get a longer hour. 
One day the hour lasted un- 
til four o’clock when we quit 
and went home. Next came 
A.D. Kyle, well educated, a 
fine penman and a good 
teacher. Dorothy Kahler 
wrote that “we girls were 
always awed by his elabo- 
rate signatures in Mama’s 
Album” (From the Albian 
Kahler letters to Mrs. 
Helm). Walter Gore was the 
teacher for all the grades in 
1881. He was Anna Towne 
Smith’s first teacher and she 
is living at the present time 
in the old family home on 
Second and Church Streets. 

The little frame school 
house must have sufficed 
until 1888 when a fine two 
story, two thousand dollar 
frame school house was 
built. The first teacher up- 
stairs where the upper 
grades were, was a Mr. 
Longbottom. Under him the 
schoo! was quict and all the 
pupils studied. 

Other teachers in the 
years 1881-1903 were: Sam 
Sherril, B.R. Stevens, Mr. 
Shidler, Arthur Soule, 
Maette Giltson, Jessie Good, 
Emma Coleman, Ann 


Harver, Zella Cheney, E.E. 
Smith, Lester Newton, W.R. 
Chase, Miss Louise Janerie, 
Hattie Eaton and S.R. Rob- 
bins. Professor G.A. Stan- 
nard was principal the last 
term in the old building. 

Enrollments were around 
eighty students during the 
nineties in the winter seasons 
but spring and fall enroll- 
ments were smaller due to 
the need of the students to 
work in the fields and other 
occupations. The school 
term varied in length owing 
to several things but aver- 
aged about five months a 
year, When the district was 
out of money the school 
would be closed for that 
term. 

The Barnes Reader put 
out by the American Book 
Company was one of the 
textbooks in use and they 
were not changed every six 
years as the policy is today 
but were in use for periods of 
twenty years or so. Spelling 
and English were included as 
a part of the reader. Barnes 
also put out the United 
States History book in use at 
that time. 

In February, 1906, the 
Phoenix School Board was 
elected as the board of trus- 
tees for the Phoenix Ceme- 
tery and conducted that 
business along with the 
school districts business un- 
til June 1930, when it was 
decided to form a Phoenix 
Cemetery Association sepa- 
rate from the jurisdiction of 
the school board. 

An interesting item about 
some of the former members 
of the Phoenix School Board 
are noted in the fact that 


Henry F. Stancliffe who 
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served in the nineties and 
the early nineteen hundreds 
had a son, Bert Stancliffe, 
who served on the board 
during the thirties and until 
1947. Another family, the 
Stevens’ did the same thing. 
Interest in education has 
always been of prime impor- 
tance in Phoenix, from the 
pioneers down to the present 
rencrations. 

Phoenix had a ninth 
grade in 1901, and had a 
graduating class of six mem- 
bers but discontinued the 
ninth grade until 1909. 

In 1903 there was one 
eighth grade graduate, Bert 
Stancliffe, and he had to 
attend the ninth grade in 
Talent. He walked or rode 
his bicycle to Talent and 
graduated as the only boy, 
along with three girls. 

President Mulkey of the 
Normal School at Ashland 
came and asked him to at- 
tend school there, and for his 
tuition the president ac- 
cepted a sow and seven pigs 
which had the run of the 
campus while they were ma- 
turing for slaughter. 

The frame building was 
replaced in 1907-1908, by a 
two story brick building 
which included four rooms 
and an auditorium. Four 
teachers were employed for 
several years until in 1927, 
the top floor was torn off 
and the building remodeled 
to cight rooms. Some teach- 
crs of this period were Mr. 
and Mrs. J.R. Tyrrel, (Mrs.) 
Mona Ferns, (Mrs.) Edith 
Fish, (Mrs.) Edith Thomp- 
son. Mr. Tyrrel was princi- 
pal of grade school for sev- 
eral ycars: followed by Mr. 
D.R. Sloan and Mr. Eldred 


Colver. 

Early basketball games 
were played in the old Wood- 
man Hall, now the Grange 
Hall, so that the erection ofa 
permanent concrete gymna- 
sium was another milestone. 
The final cost of the building 
was $7,700. It was dedicated 
on April 5, 1924, to the sol- 
diers in Phoenix who served in 
World War I. Phoenix now 
had the first modern gymna- 
sium in the Rogue River Val- 
ley; at a time when Medford 
High School was using the 
Medford Armory for its con- 
tests. 

With increased growth in 
the area, and consolidation 
with nearby districts, new 
building programs were initi- 
ated. In 1948, sixteen acres of 
land, at five hundred dollars 
an acre, were purchased from 
Mr. Roy Bolz. A bond issue of 
$252,000 was approved for the 
construction of a new high 
school and gymnasium on this 
land. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Phoenix Schools, continued from page 2 


Consolidation with Inde- 
pendence and North Phoenix 


came in 1947-1948, Fern Valley 


1948-1949, and Wagner Creek 
in 1950-1951. 

In 1954, a new primary 
building was built; two more 


rooms were added to this build- 


ing in 1956. 


For some comparisons: In 
1916, the first graduating class 
under an accredited high school 
had four graduates, the class of 
1958, had forty-nine. They had 
four grade school teachers and 
three high school teachers. 
There are now fifteen teachers 
in the high school and twenty- 


Barkley’s Tavern and Menagerie 


Taken from the back of the 
pictured postcard: 


“One of the scenic places of 


Southern Oregon. A rare 
collection of old guns and 
mounted animals from 
many countries. A hand- 
made back bar of native 
black oak built in 1890. 
Highway 99 South, Phoe- 


Oregon.” 


According to recollections 
of former Phoenix Historical 
Society member Barbara 
Isaacs, “Matt and Jessic ran 
Barkley’s and their daughter 
Susie helped out. Children 
were allowed, but mostly 
with an adult, although it 
was the hangout for high 
school students to have a 
soda or ice cream “ 


Editor’s Note; Barkley’s is now 
called Jack’s Full Moon Saloon. 


Old City Jail 


The 8-by-10 feet and 8 feet 
high structure made of metal 
straps welded together is the 
old Phoenix city jail. It can 


be found on the grounds of 
the Phoenix Museum. 


There’s no roof on the struc- 
ture except the straps, It has 


two bunks that fold down 
from the wall. 


This primitive 1890s jail 


was originally located next to 
ear Creek in the vicinity of 
the Phoenix Pharmacy/bank 


site where it was placed over 
a spring so that prisoners 
had water. 


The jail was moved some 
years later to a site on Sec- 
ond Street that now holds 
the fire hall and City build- 
ing (formerly the library). 
At that time it was incorpo- 
rated into a combined public 
works and police building. 


Former councilman Otto 
Caster first saw the jail in 
the 1930s. He’s uncertain 
when its use was discontin- 
ued, but said it was halted 
when state regulations re- 
quired presence of a jail- 
keeper at all times. The jail 
was used only for short sen- 
tences of no more than one 
day. Individuals who 
needed to bed imprisoned 


five in the elementary. In 1946- 
47, before consolidations began, 
the school census was 415: for the 
year 1958-59, there were 1,106 
children on the census rolls. It is 
now rated a first class district. 
Mr. Ernest James is the school 
superintendent and Mr. John 
Myers, the elementary principal. 


Researched and written by Mrs. 
Gladys Sloan and Mrs. Maxine 
Corliss in 1961. 


The Fall Gasburg Gazette will 
include a history of Phoenix 


High School. 


for longer times were trans- 
ferred to the county jail. 


When the building that 
housed the jail was demol- 
ished, it was moved to the 
city park near the elemen- 
tary school. 


The city of Phoenix of- 
fered the long abandoned 
jail cell for sale, prompting 
inquiries from across the 
country. The city council 
began to have second 


thoughts and voted in 1973 

to keep the cell and install it 
in the city park to become a 
gazebo. 


In the fall of 2003, the city 
jail was moved to what will 
probably be its final resting 
place next to the Phoenix 
Historical Society building. 


This over 100-year-old 
relic is one of fascination for 
visiting children as well as 
many adults. 


Thanks to Otto Caster, Don Walker 
(City Administrator) and Tony 
Boon/The Medford Mail Tribune. 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
607 N. Church Street 

P. O. Box 1466 

Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (541) 512-0614 


Open Monday thru Friday 
1 p.n. to 4 p.m. 


You can be a member of Phoenix 
Historical Society for just $10.00 a 
year per person. Join now and help 
preserve the history of Phoenix and 

the surrounding area. 
Regular PHS meetings are held on the 
second Tuesday of each month at 7:00 
p-m. at the Phoenix Museum. 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix 
would be much appreciated by anyone receiving this }} 
newsletter. Please send to above address or editor. 


Museum Musings 


Big Changes for Downtown Phoenix PHOENIX HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


ANNUAL BARBECUE 
September 8th--6:00 pm 
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Pictured above is a drawing from the Phoenix Urban Re- 
newal Agency of the proposed Phoenix Market Street Plaza. 
Projects will also include new buildings, a park and road. Im- 
provements are focused in the area between Bear Creek Drive 
and Main Street and First and Fourth streets. \> 0 
Plans from about 15 years ago have been changed to make ge 
the development affordabic and get people living downtown. 
A new roadway will run from Fourth Street and connect to 
Main at Second Street. A wetland park is planned on the west 
side of Bear Creek Drive. A 5,000-square-foot building with 
rental event space called Market Hall may also be constructed 


Seer T'S COMING... 


ewe NS, October 7, 2015 * 6 p.m. 
4g S 5 se? 


ATTENTION ALL STUDENTS AND COMMUNITY: Phoonix High Schoo! * Phoenix Elementary School 
Talent Elementary Schoal ¢ Orchard Hill Elementary Schoa! « Talent Middle Schoo! * Armaditic Tech. Institule 
Teachers and Advisors + Businesses * Community Groups > DON'T MISS OUT ON THIS EXCITING EVENT! 


in the next fiscal year. 


From article by Tony Boom for The Medford Mail Tribune. 
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A History of Phoenix High School 


“Tt has been a long time 
since the first class of Phoc- 
nix High School started in 
September 1909 as a one 
year high school program. 
There were nine students in 
attendance. 

“The building was a three 


from the main building be- 
cause it was a fire hazard. 
The lighting was poor and 
heating was expensive and 
inadequate. 

“At the same time an 
attractive brick and cement 
structure similar to the origi- 


satisfactory. However, on 
October 19th public opinion 
made the vote carry. 

“The question was 
brought up whether the 
building should be erected of 
wood or conerete. A wooden 
structure4 would be much 


Dist. 5 Firemen Visit 3 story brick and cement nal two story building was cheaper, but a fire caused a 
structure. The third floor added to the west end for drastic loss of a previous 
Sept. Picnic Photos 3 was of wood construction. classrooms. Jackson County gym. Con- 
& This served as an auditorium The Shack: sequently, it was decided to 
rm iG : ; 
‘Augen sivenes 4 where many plays and other In 1914-1915, during the build a conercte structure. 


First High School 
Built 1923-1924. 


New High School 
Built 1949-1950 


events were held. The first 
floor served as a heating 
plant and fuel storage room. 
Classrooms were located on 
the second floor. 

“During the 191)-1912 
school year the tenth grade 
was added, making it a two 
year high school. 

“In the year 1913-1914, 
during the fourth year of the 
high school’s existence, the 
cleventh grade was added to 
the tenth. The classes were 
now held on the first floor of 
the building. 

“In the year 1914-1915 
the twelfth grade was added, 
making Phoenix a standard 
four year high school. The 
new high school, now known 
as the shack, was purchased 
from the Christian Church. 

“The next big change in 
the physical plant was made 
in 1918. The third floor 


auditorium was removed 


sixth year of high school, the 
Christian Church sold a 
small building to the school 
system. It was shingled and 
a large room was added on 
the west end; thus making it 
a three room structure. 

“Today, thirty-six years 
later, the bungalow (called 
the shack by the Phoenix 
boys and girls) is no longer 
used as a part of the cduca- 
tional system. Duc to the 
increase of students, it has 
been remodeled into a well 
organized lunchroom for 
both the grade school and 
the high school. 

The Old Gym: 

“Ten years after sports 
events were started, it was 
decided that a new gymna- 
sium should be constructed. 
A meeting was held on Sep- 
tember 10, 1923. Only ten 
members were present; 
therefore the vote was un- 


The entire building was to be 
80 feet by 50 feet and 18 feet 
from the floor to the ceiling. 
The actual playing floor was 
to be 56 feet by 41 fect. 

“On November 2, 1923 
Mr. Lockwood, the contrac- 
tor, started building the 
gym. The building was to be 
ready for use by January 15, 
1924, 

“Labor and cash were 
donated by the public. The 
final cost of the building was 
$7,700 which was $2,700 
more than the estimated 
cost. Donations made the 
addcd cost possible. 

“April 5, 1924 the build- 
ing was completed, and un- 
der the name Phoenix Mce- 
morial Hall, was dedicated 
by Porter J. Neff to the boys 
from Phoenix who were in 
World War I. It was the 
first modern conerete gym- 
nasium in the Rogue Valley. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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New High School: 

“The construction of the 
new high school building 
was started in June of 19:49, 
Robert Keeney was the ar- 
chitect and the Phoenix 
School Board did its own 
contracting. Ausland and 
Dodson were the chief con- 
structors. The bond issue, 
which included the construc- 
tion of both the high school 
and a new gymnasium, was 
sold to the First National 
Bank of Portland and 
Blythe and Company was 
for $252,000. Although the 
cost of both the gym and 
high school building went 
over the amount, the school 
board was able to save the 
district a great sum of 
money. The final cost for 
the high school building was 
$190,000. Roy Bolz sold the 
sixteen acres of land to the 
district for $8.380. A bull- 
dozer cleared this land of 
trees for thirty-five dollars. 

“By the first of Decem- 
ber. 19-49. the school was 
ready for classes. The build- 
ing is an attractive one 
story, ~L™ shaped structure 
of frame construction, being 
stuccoed on the outside and 
plastered inside. There is a 
spacious hall with a row of 
rooms on each side. Win- 
dows extend from the ceiling 
to within 3 feet of the floor 
on both the east and west 
sides. In addition, the roof is 
extended so a row of win- 
dows is exposed from the 
east side of the west rooms. 

It has the largest shop 
room in the history of the 
high school and is very well 
equipped. It also has a well 
equipped Home Economics 
room and large study hall. 


One room has a platform for 
speech and dramaties 
classes. 

“The floor is covered with 
asphalt tile. Green black- 
boards and yellow chalk are 
used instead of black black- 
boards and white chalk be- 
cause it is easier on the cyes. 
The water supply for the 
school comes from a well 
sunk on the west side of the 
school building. The school 
has florescent lights with 
shading on them. 

“The building has never 
been officially dedicated. 
The New Gymuasium: 

“The gymnasium was the 
only once of its type in the 
Rogue River Valley with the 
exception of the Southern 
Oregon College gymnasium, 
It was built almost entirely 
of concrete construction 
with a wooden ceiling and 
floor. Huge conercte but- 
tresses on the sides of the 
building were constructed to 
hold the weight of the 
rounded roof. The direct 
weight of the ceiling was 
held by several enormous 
crescent shaped laminated 
beams. Once of the most dif- 
ficult jobs was that of swing- 
ing the beams into place, as 
they were delivered com- 
pletely constructed form the 
factory. 

“On the north side of the 
gymnasium the stage was 
built. It was of sufficient 
size to allow an ample 
amount of space off stage. 
The ceiling is of sufficient 
height to allow stage settings 
to be raised completely out 
of sight, thus making it pos- 
sible to produce plays or 
operettas with more than 
one stage setting. 


“On the south side of the 
gymnasium, slightly below 
the playing floor, the boys 
dressing rooms were built, 
with accommodations for 
both home and visiting 
teams. The spectators’ seats 
were built above the dressing 
rooms, providing a good 
view of the playing floor and 
stage. The entire wall back 
of the spectators’ section is 
of glass. This wall of win- 
dows, facing the south, 
makes the most of winter 
light and cuts down glare.” 


Taken from ¢f History of 
Phoenix High School by The 
Class of 1951. 


Phoenix Students Move To 
New High School Building 


“Phoenix, Nov, 30-- 
Phoenix high school and 
eighth grade students on 
Monday moved into the new 
high school structure here 
climaxing a project inaugu- 
rated carly in July. 

“The building is complete 
except for minor details, 
according to Frank Hale, 
grade school principal and 
acting superintendent. This 
new construction has per- 
mitted the seven grade 
school classes to spread out 
through the old school build- 
ing, although Hale said this 
grade school uncramping 
was not noticeable this 
week, since it was accom- 
plished in September and 
since that time high school 
students have occupied a bus 
garage, the gymnasium, a 
small classroom structure 
and the class met in the old 
main building. 

Shop Class Held 
“The science laboratory 
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in the new building is not in 
use yet, Hale reported. Shop 
class members moved to the 
new structure two wecks ago 
and they are assisting in com- 
pleting shop facilities. 

“The ultra-modern high 
school...has approximately 10 
classrooms, including library 
and study hall facilities. 
There is office space, a health 
room and a teachers’ room. 
165 Students 

“About 165 students are 
housed in the high school, 45 
of them eighth graders. En- 
rollment in the grade school 
building is about 420. Phoc- 
nix now has 12 high school 
instructors and will have 14 
grade teachers Monday. 

“A new gymmasium is near- 
ing completion near the high 
school....” 


Mail Tribune, Nov. 30, 1949 
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@ District 5 Firemen Visit Museum 


The program for the eve- 
ning of August 11, 2015 was 
a wonderful demonstration 
by three District #5 firemen 
on the types of fire extin- 
guishers and how to use 
them. They brought with 


them a fire box which they 
lit and we all practiced put- 
ting out using the fire extin- 
guishers. It is a lot different 
being told how to use the 
extinguisher and actually 


using it. 


Taken from minutes of the meet- 
ing recorded by Secretary Doro- 
thy Cotton. 


This fire department’s 
visit was planned in conjunc- 
tion with one of the Phoenix 
Historical Society’s Disaster 
Plan elements of knowing 
how to use the fire extin- 
guisher in emergencies. A big 
thanks goes out to District 5 


Photo Memories of Annual September Picnic 2015 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 


607 N. Church Street 
P. O. Box 1466 
Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (541) 512-0614 


Open Monday thru Friday 
1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


You can be a member of Phoenix 


Historical Society for just $10.00 a 
year per person. Join now and help 


preserve the history of Phoenix and 


the surrounding area. 
Regular PHS meetings are held on the 
second Tuesday of each month at 7:00 


CNC ND 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix 


would be much appreciated by anyone receiving this 


newsletter. Please send to above address or editor. 


Happy Holidays! 
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Museum Musings 


1910 REO Touring driven 
by Dick Croly with passengers 
Stan Ferns, Amanda Claflin, 
Dorothy Claflin and Donna 
Ulrich representing the Phoe- 
nix Historical Society in the 
“Pirate Country Parade” cele- 
brating our community and our 
kids held October 7, 2015. 


It is with sadness that we 
learn of the passing of Dick 
Kane, longtime PHS member 
and one of the five gentlemen 


who constructed the mu- 
scum’s new addition in 
2003-2004. Our sympathy 
is extended to his wife, 
Doris, and family mem- 
bers. 


The program for the 
evening of July 14, 2015 
was the presentation by 
Dorothy Cotton of the 
Phoenix Historical Soci- 
ety’s Disaster Plan pre- 
pared by Dorothy. The 
Disaster Plan book and 
supplies needed for the 
plan were shown and dis- 
cussed . It was encouraged 
that everyone read the Dis- 
aster Plan book (kept on 
the shelf in the office) to 
familiarize themselves with 
the information. There are 
phone numbers of members 
as well as “who to call” in 
case of an emergency ic. 


lock smith, electrician, city The pocket size Disaster 

works for the water. Funds Plan (PReP) was handed out 
for supplics were purchased to all the muscum volunteers. 
via a grant written by Doro- _It can be folded and placed in 


thy. 


a eredit card size holder. 


Pizza & Drinks Provided 


Bring Finger Food to Share 
& Donation for Museum 
1 3-C Tax Deductible) 


